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Affairs of the League. 





District of Columbia.—Senator Allison secured the adop- 
tion of the following amendment to the District of Columbia 
Appropriation bill, as framed by the House: 


Every person who, directly or indirectly, takes, receives, or agrees 
to receive any money, property or other valuable consideration whatever 
from any person for giving, procuring, or aiding to give or procure any 
office, place, or promotion in office from the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or from any officer under them, and every person who, 
directly or indirectly, offers to give or gives any money, property, or 
other valuable consideration whatever for the procuring or aiding to pro- 
cure any such office, place or promotion in office, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof in the police court shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or imprisonment in the jail for 
not more than twelve months, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


Enquiry as to the reasons for the necessity of such an 
amendment shows that it was not founded on any well proved 
cases where money was known to have been paid for procur- 
ing offices or promotion under the Government of the District, 
but that reports of such transactions were current, and it was 
discovered, that even though such an offense should be proved 
against persons who are believed to be office-brokers, there 
was no law under which they could be punished. 
therefore considered advisable to provide such a law. 


It was 


The Federal Service. 





The Permanent Census Bureau.—On July 1, the perma- 
nent Census Bureau went into operation, with a force re- 
duced from somewhere in the neighborhood of 3,500 to about 
750. This is the last act in the fight of the League to prevent 
all these employees from being taken into the permanent 
service of the government without examination. Congress- 
men and Senators have, since the passage of the act on 
March 3, done their best “ to take care of” their proteges, but 
in spite of all they could do, the city of Washington has been 
overrun by young men and women looking for positions, 
which are not to be had, and a great many of them will be 
obliged to go back to their homes. 

Director Merriam has decided that he will not, except in 
special cases, take into the new bureau any one who is over 
forty-five years of age, the theory being that as the next tak- 
ing of the Census is ten years away, clerks who have passed 
the age of forty-five now will be of diminished usefulness then. 
This decision has worked hardship in some cases, and for 
this reason has called out some bitter criticism on the part of 
local newspapers. On the whole it must be admitted that 
retention has not been for merit, but largely for political rea- 
sons. The force is by no means as efficient as it might have 
been made, and many cases of hardship have arisen. 
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The case of Rebecca J. Taylor—Miss Taylor, a clerk in 
the War Department, wrote denunciatory articles to the news- 
papers about the behavior of the army in the Philippines, and 
criticised, in somewhat scathing language, the policy of the 
President. For this she was discharged. 

The case aroused much controversy, and was even taken 
up in the Senate. ‘The papers upon which the discharge was 
made were criticised as not being full enough to be regular. 
At the same time it appears that she was formally asked, in 
writing, whether she was the author of the articles in question, 
and was furnished with a copy of Rule II, section 8, which is 
the removal rule. One point deserves notice. Many who 
criticised the action of the authorities, including the Senators 
who took up the matter, suggested that there was some con- 
nection between the declaratory order of the President in re- 
gard to the removal rule, and Miss Taylor’s dismissal. The 
order was promulgated on May 2g, and Miss Taylor was dis- 
charged on June 7. Senator Carmack said in the - enate: 

Now, Mr. President, if this modification was made for the purpose 
of reaching an antecedent offense committed by Miss Taylor, and of 
putting the rule into such form that she could be discharged under it 
for some offense committed prior to the modification of the rule, then it 
deserves all the odium that properly attaches to an ex post facto law. 

As a matter of fact, this declaratory order had been under 
discussion for nearly two months prior to its promulgation, 
and did not owe its existence in any way, to Miss Taylor's 
offense. 

Declaratory Order of the President concerning the Removal 
Rule—The President’s order of May 27, referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph, has created a great deal of comment. 
For instance, the JVews (Fall River, Mass.), approves of the 
order, saying, “ This declaration will facilitate the removal of 
Federal employees with whose services the departments can 
dispense to their advantage.” 

The Commercial, (Buffalo, N. Y.), says this order “ ought 
to dispose of the complaint, frequently made, that incom- 
petent or careless employees in the Government service are 
‘protected’ by the rule. It gives very broad power of removal 
to the head of a department, whose action is not subject to 
review by the Courts.” 

The Albany Argus says that employees will now be dis- 
missed “not for proved cause, not frankly and openly for 
politics, but with innuendo and a stab in the back, witha 
nameless suspicion which they may not meet and counteract.” 

The Herald, (Chicago, IIl.), says: “Summary discharges 
are often necessary to good discipline, while the protection of 
the service is guaranteed in the limitations upon the appoint- 
ing power.” 

The J/ndex-Appeal, (Petersburg, Va.), says: “It is to be 
regretted that so notable an advocate of legalized reform as is 
the President should thus take away what seems to have been 
a necessary and admirable portion of the system.” 

The World, (Kansas City, Mo.), says: “This in effect 
does away with the greatest safeguard it was sought to throw 
around employees when these rules were established and 
adopted Under the President’s ruling any official can 
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discharge any employee for any reason, just or unjust, refuse 
him a hearing, and when called upon for a reason, say that he 
had ‘just cause’”. 

The Evening Post, (New York), says: “The idea that ap- 
pointment to the classified service insures a life tenure is with- 
out foundation.” 

The Journal, (Indianapolis, Ind.), says: “ This change of 
rules by President Roosevelt is notice that the unworthy 
shall not be sheltered by a law designed to secure efficiency 
in the national service.” 

The order is given in full in another column, together 
with Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte’s exposition of its effect. 

A New Veterans’ Preference Bill—On June 13, 1902, 
Mr. Mason introduced the following bill (H. R., 6149): That 
the civil service laws and rules are hereby amended so that 
all honorably discharged soldiers who served in any war in 
the United States Army shall be eligible for appointment to 
the positions of messengers, watchmen, skilled laborers, labor- 
ers, or doorkeepers without passing an educational or any 
other test, and that said honorably discharged soldiers shall 
have the preference for such appointments: Provided, That 
they are of good character and possess the ordinary qualifica- 
tions that apply to such positions outside of the existing civil 
service rules. 

The bill was referred to the Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment, and Congress adjourned without its being 
heard from again. 


The Civil Service throughout the Country. 


Amendments and Changes in Classifica- 
tion, pending July 11th.—Exempting one 
Chief Engineer, Department of Buildings. Not approved 
by Mayor. 

Exempting Chief Engineer, Highways; Chief Engineer, 
Sewers, Bureau of Public Works, Manhattan. Before the State 
Civil Service Commission. 

Striking from the exempt class 10 Expert Examiners, 
Civil Service Commission. Recalled from State Board. 

Resolution, recalling amendment striking from the exempt 
class 10 Expert Examiners. Before the Mayor. 

Amendment to Rule 40 as to transfers was before the 
State Commission and returned for revision. Before Mayor, 
as revised. 

Striking from the exempt class, Department of Bridges, 
2 Cashiers. Approved by the Mayor; not yet presented to 
the State Commission. 

Striking from the exempt class, Department of Correction, 
1 Secretary to Deputy, and 1 Warden. Approved by the 
Mayor; not yet presented to the State Commission. 

Amendment to Rule 6, to restore the language relating 
to Brooklyn and Queens Borough Libraries, omitted inadver- 
tently in the revision of May to. Presented to the Mayor 
and approved. 


New York City. 
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Amending the exempt class, Department of Parks, by in- 
cluding 2 Assistant Superintendents of Parks, Borough of the 
Bronx. Approved by the Mayor; not yet forwarded to the 
State Commission. , 

Amending the exempt class, Police Department, by includ- 
ing therein Assistant Property Clerk. Approved by the 
Mayor; not yet forwarded to the State Commission. 

Amendments to Rule VII, Paragraphs 3 and 4. 
to the Mayor. 

[Memorandum.—Rule VII, paragraph 3, refers to certain 
exceptional appointments. The Municipal Commission sub 
tituted the consent of the State Board in place of the Mayor’s. 
The Mayor considered that the discretion asked for by the 
amendment was clearly in the interest of the public, but that 
discretion should lie with the Mayor, and not with the State 
Board. ‘The Mayor returned the amendment to the Muni- 
cipal Commission without his approval. | 


Referred 


The following amendments to the Municipal Civil Service 
Classification, adopted by the Commission on June 18, were 
presented to the Mayor on June 23: 

Court of General Sessions—Striking from the exempt 
class, 8 Clerks. 

Bellevue and Allied Hospitals—Amending non-competi- 
tive class by including therein 1 Superintendent and 1 Assis 
tant Superintendent of Training School for Nurses. 

Exempting Clerk to Board of Examiners. 

Improvements in the office of the Municipal Commis- 
ston.—The following changes have been made in the office 
of the Municipal Commission: Two examiners, who had for- 
merly been employed at $10 a day (so-called per session ex- 
aminers) have been put upon a salaried basis, and three new 
examiners, two men and one woman, each with a salary of 
$1,200, have been added to the force. One medical examiner, 
Dr. Geoghan, has been suspended pending the investigation 
of charges. It is understood that the complaints against 
Dr. Geoghan are that a disproportionately large number of 
his decisions have been appealed from and finally overruled ; 
that he was unnecessarily harsh in the treatment of applicants 
undergoing a physical examination; that his methods are 
superficial ; and that he turned applicants for the civil service 
examination to his own account as private patients. 

The Commission recently adopted the following regula- 
tion governing proposed amendments to classification : 


REGULATION GOVERNING PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO CLASSIFICATION, 


No office or position in the classified service of the city shall be 
hereafter classified in the exempt class except upon an application in 
writing made by the appointing officer, commission or board. Such 
application shall set forth : 

1. Whether the office or position has been created and appropria- 
tion made therefor in accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 

2. Whether at the time of the application the office or position is 
classified in the competitive class, and if so, the name of the employee 
or employees, if any, holding it. 

3. The reasons why, in the judgment of the appointing officer, 
commission or board, it is not practicable to fill such office or position 
as the result of a competitive examination. 

Noaction shall be taken upon any such application until a public hear- 
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ing has been had thereon, of which at least three days’ notice shall be 
given to the appointing officer, to the employees, if any, affected, to the 
Civil Service Reform Association, to the Association of Civil Employees, 
and by publication in the City Record. A stenographic record shall be 
kept of the proceedings upon such hearing, and, if the application be 
granted, a copy of such record shall be forwarded to the Mayor, with 
the resolution or classification. 

Recent Decisions.—The Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court (1st Dept.), has recently decided that the division of 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx into districts, by 
the Civil Service Commission, and the making of separate 
eligible lists for each, is illegal. Mr. Justice Taughlin, 
writing the opinion of the Court, says: “It is not difficult 
to see that if the Commissioners have power to subdivide 
a given locality into as many districts as_ they see fit, and 
then, by rules of their own adoption, make an applicant in- 
eligible to appointment to a position except in the district in 
which he resided at the time the application was made, the 
object sought to be accomplished by the statute would be en- 
tirely defeated, and the statute, in effect, repealed.” 


William A. Hart, a policeman, sued to secure his reinstate- 
ment on the Police force, after being absent for five days 
without leave. The Court has heretofore held that such 
absence is equivalent to a resignation from the force, (under 
Section 537 of the Charter), and that a member so absent may 
be dismissed without notice. In this case the Corporation 
Counsel had previously consented to a reversal, because the 
witnesses at the trial before the Police Board had not been 
sworn. The Appellate Division consented to a reversal, but 
on condition that the relator should not demand or receive 
his arrears of pay for the time between the date on which he 
ceased to be a member, and his reinstatement. Hart refused 
to avail himself of this conditional order, and stood upon what 
he claimed to be his legal rights both for reinstatement and 
back pay. Mr. Justice Hatch, writing the opinion of the 
Court, says: ‘‘ Having asserted this claim and insisting upon 
what he conceived to be his legal right, he cannot be heard 
to complain that his case is disposed of strictly upon the law 
applicable thereto. It follows therefore that the writ should 
be dismissed, and the proceedings affirmed with costs.” 


Patrick J. Brennan, a fireman, was dismissed for being 
absent without leave for five days, and he applied for a writ 
of mandamus on the ground that he was entitled to a trial on 
charges. The Commissioner relied on Section 735 of the 
Charter. Mr. Justice Greenbaum rendered a decision to the 
effect that henceforth a fireman cannot be discharged by the 
Fire Commissioner for this cause, but must be tried on 
charges which must be in writing. 

Alexander Price, a section foreman in the Street Cleaning 
Department, applied for a writ of mandamus requiring the 
Street Commissioner to reinstate him. He had been dismissed 
on the ground that he was in receipt of a pension from the 
city of New York. 

Section 1560 of the Charter provides that no person re- 
ceiving any pension from the city of New York shall hold any 
office under the city or counties included in the city, and that 
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any employee now in receipt of a pension shall forfeit his 
position. Mr. Justice Leventritt granted.the writ on the 
ground that this provision of the Charter was unconstitution- 
al. Judge Leventritt admits that it is not the usual practice to 
declare a law unconstitutional in the first instance at Special 
Term, but he holds that this provision strikes him as being so 
obviously unconstitutional that he cannot refrain, even at the 
risk, perhaps, of a departure from an unwritten rule of practice, 
trom stating briefly the reasons of his conclusion. ‘These he 
gives as follows: “To say to a man by virtue of a sweeping 
general provision entirely unrelated to the particular act or law 
under which he receives his pension ‘ You shall not be eligible to 
any office, position or employment so long as you are in re- 
ceipt of your pension, or unless you give up your pension’, is to 
my mind equivalent to partial disfranchisement, and the denial 
of those privileges and_ rights secured to other members of 
the State.” 

The case of Alfred J. Stewart,—Stewart was an engineer 
of steamer in the Fire Department, for whose reinstatement 
an act was passed by the last Legislature. The case is note- 
worthy because this was the only reinstatement bill which 
became a law, and was one of two such bills that were not 
opposed by this Association. Stewart was re-tried before 
Comnissioner Sturgis, who found that he had been unjustly 
dismissed after a long period of persecution, “chiefly follow- 
ing the refusal of the engineer to pay a political assessment.” 
Stewart has been reinstated. 

The case of John J. Shaughnessy.—The appeal taken by 
John J. Shaughnessy from an order of the Supreme Court 
denying his application for a mandamus to compel the Board 
of Aldermen to appoint him Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms, has 
been dismissed by the Appellate Division, Justice Laughlin 
dissenting. The relator was assistant Sergeant-at-Arms in the 
Municipal Council when it was abolished, and being a veteran 
claimed that he was entitled, under Section 21 of Chapter 370 
of the Laws of 1897, to be transferred to a similar position in 
the Board of Alderman. The Appellate Division decides 
that this contention would be well taken if it were not for the 
fact that Shaughnessy’s position is a confidential one, and 
expressly exempted by the statute. Judge Patterson, for the 
Court, says: 

The papers before the Court on this motion disclose the fact that 
the Sergeant-at-Arms and assistants, are confidential employees or 
appointees. That persons holding such positions bear confidential re- 
lations to the bodies with which they are connected is a matter of com- 
mon information. The Municipal Civil Service Commission of the 
City of New York has placed Sergeants at Arms in the non-competitive 
list, ranking those positions as confidential, and while that is not con- 
clusive of the subject, yet it furnishes the interpretation put upon the 
law by those authorized and required by the law to make the distinc- 
tions and classifications of those seeking appointment to office under 
the municipal government of the city of New York. 

Exemption of Employees of County 
Officers—Judge Marean recently handed 
down an opinion in the cases of the forty employees in the 
offices of the Register and County Clerk of King’s County, 
in which they asked for orders of peremptory mandamus to 


Kings County. 
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compel the State Board to declare their positions exempt. 

The opinion is as follows: Feople ex rel. Colne, and Thirty- 
nine Others, vs. William Miller Collier, and Others, MAREAN, 
J. Formerly the subordinates of the Register and County 
Clerk were mere servants of the officers. All the duties of 
the office, imposed by law, were duties of the incumbent 
officer, and any neglect or malfeasance of any subordinate, 
for the purpose of civil remedies, was the neglect or malfea- 
sance of the officer himself. 

But the laws of 1rgo1, making these offices salaried, and 
authorizing the appointment of a specified force of subordi- 
nates at fixed salaries, payable out ot the public treasury, sub- 
ject to the civil service laws and rules, has largely relieved 
the officer from responsibility except for his own acts. His 
subordinates may not be independent public officers, but they 
are servants of the public, under his direction and supervision, 
and not his servants; his relation to them, and to the duties 
of the office assigned by him to them, is analagous to that of 
a foreman in charge of his master’s work and having the 
direction of his master’s servants. 

I do not think that either the Register or County Clerk 
is liable otherwise than for his own acts or acts which he 
permits to be done in his name, or under the official seal, and 
for his personal negligence, and for fees which the statute ex- 
pressly charges him with, though they may be received by a 
subordinate. Murphy v. Commissioners, 28 N.Y. 134, 146; 
Wiggins v. Hathaway, 6 Barb. 632; Bailey v. Mayor, 3 Hill 
531; Brissac v. Lawrence, 2 Blatch. 121; Story on Agency, 
Sec. 319, 319a, 319b; Zhroop on Public Officers, Sec 592. 

Having assigned to each subordinate his duty, as he is 
authorized to under the statute, the neglect or malfeasance of 
such subordinate is not his, he has no more interest in it, and 
is no more affected by it than any other citizen, unless it con- 
cerns the receipt of fees or be an act done in his, the officer’s 
name, like the certification of a record, or a copy thereof, or 
by the affixing of the seal of the office, or unless the officer, 
in himself performing some act, may reasonably, and does in 
fact, in the ordinary course of business rely upon their faith- 
ful and accurate performance of the duties assigned to them. 
(For example, the Register, in appending to each liber of the 
deeds and mortgages a certificate that it is a true copy of the 
original instruments recorded therein, relies upon the com- 
paring clerk, but not at all upon the copyist.) The subordi- 
nates in these two offices, who do acts in the officer’s official 
name, i. e. who are permitted in the exercise of their own 
judgment to sign his name to any writing where his official 
signature is required, or to affix the official seal to any matter 
requiring that seal, those who receive fees for which the 
officer is made responsible, and upon whose integrity, skill 
and care the officer does reasonably rely, in himself per- 
forming official acts, should be placed in the exempt list ; all 
others not; unless expressly by name placed in that list by 
the Civil Service Statute. 

The statute of 1899 does not in terms put confidential 
positions, only certain specified positions and “all other sub- 
ordinate officers for the filling of which competitive or non- 
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competitive examination may be found to be not practicable.” 
Rule V, prescribed by the Commission, places in the exempt 
class “such subordinate positions as the Commission deem 
it not to be practicable to fill by competitive examination.” 
Under these provisions any position which for sound reasons 
ought to be exempt belongs in the exempt class. It ought 
probably to be held impracticable to fill by examination, 
most of the positions which, under the former law, were held 
confidential, but certainly it should be deemed impracticable 
to so fill any position, the incumbent of which may, by his 
acts or neglect, involve his superior in pecuniary liability. 

The importance of a subordinate’s duty, however great, 
does not exempt his position of the duty owed to the public 
only, if the officer has only that interest in the performance 
which other citizens have. 

I think the security which the offices may require is in- 
tended to secure the public exactly as does the security given 
by the officer himself, but it will afford indemnity to the officer 
as well, in any case where the malfeasance or neglect results 
in loss to him. 

I find the Equity Clerks, Document Searchers, Comparing 
Clerks and Messengers should be placed in the exempt class, 
and that Copyists, Index Clerks, Clerks of Old Records and 
Custodians, should not. 

Ordered accordingly. 

Guden’s Removal Sustained.—The Court of Appeals by a 
unanimous vote has declared legal the action of Governor 
Odell in removing Charles Guden from the office of Sheriff of 
Kings County, and appointing Norman S. Dike as his suc- 
cessor. 

In view of the great prominence which the question of 
removal has assumed lately in all branches of State and Federal 
governments, as well as in municipal departments, we think 
it pertinent to quote Judge Parker’s opinion in this case, 
which is as follows: 

In this country the power of removal is an executive power, and in 
this State it has been vested in the Governor by the people. It does 
not require argument to persuade the mind that the power thus con- 
ferred is executive, not judicial, and that it was intended to be vested 
exclusively in the Governor. In their wisdom the framers of the con- 
stitution put the public interests in the foreground, and provided a sim- 
ple and prompt method of removal of county executive officers by the 
Governor of the State. The constitution authorizes the Governor to 
remove, after ‘‘ giving to such officer a copy of the charges against him 
and an opportunity of being heard in his defence,” and an examination 
of the record discloses that such requirements were fully complied with 
Therefore, we do not examine into the merits, for they do 
not concern the courts, inasmuch as both the power to decide whether 
Guden should be removed from the office of Sheriff and the responsi- 
bility for a right decision rest solely upon the Governor of the State. 
The order should be affirmed with costs. 

Buffalo, N.Y. The Buffalo Civil Service Reform Asso- 

ciation has won the test case brought against 
the County Auditor to recover salary paid to the Penitentiary 
Physician, who had been appointed without examination, on 
the ground that he was in the unclassified service as a legis- 
lative employee or the head of a department. The decision 
ot Judge Hooker is that the Physician to the Penitentiary is 


in this case. 
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neither the one nor the other, and that recourse should have 
been had to the civil service list. 


Defeat of Veterans’ Preference Bill_—The 
friends of civil service reform in Massachu- 
setts are rejoicing over the final defeat of a bill which has been 
pending in the present Legislature to give a preference to 
veterans. They expect to have another fight over this, or 
some similar bill, next year, but they hope to be successful 
again, though they recognize that they will miss the support 
of a Governor with the backbone of Governor Crane. 

Rejection of Revised Constitution —The 
apathy shown by the small vote cast at the 
polls, on the recently rejected draft of a new constitution in Con- 
necticut, seems to indicate that there is no immediate hope 
of constitutional revision. 

In the rejected draft there was no clause in the nature of 
a civil service law. Such a clause had been proposed by a 
member from New Haven, and this, though it received the 
suffrages of a majority of those voting, did not secure the re- 
quired majority of the members of the convention. 

The Civil Service Reform Association has been extended 
this year to many towns in which it did not formerly exist, but 
the people of Connecticut are extremely cautious and con- 
servative, and there does not seem to be much progress in 
public sentiment towards the introduction of civil service laws. 


Massachusetts. 


Connecticut. 


The Fire Department of Des Moines 
has for some time been practically on a 
merit basis, although political influence has often been effec- 
tive in securing positions. The Police Department will this 
month come under civil service regulations, nominally, at all 
events, and it is to be hoped actually. We have not yet re 
ceived the names of the Commissioners whom it is Mr. Bren- 
ton’s duty, as Mayor, to appoint. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


In spite of the law which provides that 
any member of a municipal department who 
shall be in attendance at a political convention shall forfeit his 
place, Director English and Chief Pierre were among those 
in attendance at the Republican State Convention, and the 
Mayor’s secretary, Arthur Murrell, was also present, as were 
a large number of city employees representing nearly every 
department and bureau in the city government. Where all 
officials, from top to bottom, break the law together, there is 
little chance of anyone’s being punished for doing it. 

Civil Service Law Plank in Democratic Plat- 
form.—On Saturday, June 14, the Democratic 
Convention of Cook County put into their platform a plank 
calling for the passage, by the next Legislature, of a bill bring- 
ing the State institutions and all State officers and employees 
under the competitive system, and also a civil service bill for 
all the counties of the State. It was also insisted in the plat- 
form that the fee offices should be abolished, that is to say, 
that all fees received from offices should be turned into the 
public treasury, and the officers paid only salaries. 

These provisions are almost revolutionary in their charac- 


Philadelphia. 


Chicago. 


(Continued on page 103) 
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The Fifty-Seventh Congress, 





HEN Congress adjourned on July 1, the occupants of 

the reporters’ gallery in the House of Representatives, 

rose as one man and joined in singing “Praise God from 

whom all blessings flow”, and the servants of the people good- 
naturedly acknowledged the point. 

We also, as exterminators of patronage and insistors upon 
having as good a public service as can be got without it, have 
much to be thankful for to the Fifty-seventh Congress, but 
our thanks are almost wholly due for what this Congress 
refrained from doing, and very little for what it did. 

The general attitude of both Houses throughout the session 
was one of something worse than indifference to the civil ser- 
vice laws, an attitude which became entirely hostile and un- 
scrupulous when those laws stood in the way of the wishes of 
Senators and Representatives, as they did in the case of the 
employees in the Census Bureau. Nevertheless not a single 
effectively pernicious law was passed, though a number of 
bills, designed to undermine the competitive system, were in- 
troduced. 

One of these proposed to give a preference to all persons 
honorably discharged from the military or naval service by 
reason of disability resulting from wounds or sickness, An- 
other proposed to make all honorably discharged soldiers 
eligible for appointment to certain positions without examina- 
tion, and to give them preference for such appointments. One 
bill was later amended so as to give preference to persons honor- 
ably discharged, provided they were found to possess qualifi- 
cations egual to those of other competitors. All these bills 
were actively opposed by the League whenever it seemed 
likely that any progress might be made towards passing them, 
but it is probable that they failed rather because they were 
crowded out by matters of more importance, than because 
they have been killed. They will come up again. 

In the way of improving the civil service the Fifty-seventh 
Congress did nothing whatever. There were before it bills for 
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the reform of the Consular Service, none of which were per- 
haps entirely satisfactory, but which might have been per- 
fected had there been any intention on the part of either house 
to pass them. 

There was before the House a bill, drawn at the instance 
of the District Commissioners, providing for the extension 
of the competitive system to the District of Columbia, but 
political influence was strong enough to keep it in Com- 
mittee, and the Civil Service Reform Association of the Dis- 
trict was not even given a hearing upon the bill, though one 
was frequently requested. 

The retention of the Spanish War employees in the Treas- 
ury and War Departments, which was brought about under 
an appropriation bill, was, possibly, as good a settlement as 
any, of a wrongful condition of affairs, bequeathed by a former 
Congress, and merits neither praise nor blame. 

While granting appropriations for public buildings through- 
out the country with a lavishness never before equalled, Con- 
gress refused to increase the appropriation of the Federal Civil 
Service Commission, beyond the $53,000 of last year, a sum 
almost niggardly in view of the vast number of employees who 
pass and remain under the supervision of that office. Con- 
gress did, however, go so far as to grant an extra thousand 
dollars for traveling expenses, without which the Commission 
could have sent out no further examiners. 

Whenever a question of civil service law came up there 
were to be found Senators and members of Congress who did 
not hesitate to show that they were still true spoilsmen at 
heart, and who took advantage of the occasion to strike a 
blow at the whole competitive system. 

Let us take this opportunity to mention the names of cer- 
tain Senators and Members of the House who have shown 
themselves to be especially inimical to civil service reform. 
There is General Grosvenor, who said that the clerks in the 
temporary Census office “‘ came into the service by methods 
of which he approved”, that is to say, through “ nomination by 
Congressmen from every district of the United States”; there 
is Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, who said, “ The fact is, 
I do not like the present system because we do not under- 
stand the machinery of it, and we cannot see it”, and who 
proposed that appointments should be made upon the re- 
sponsibility of Senators and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who should have the appointment of five, six, or ten 
appointees in the course of a year; there is Senator Stewart, 
who said, “I am opposed to the present system, and I want to 
go on record to that effect, because the time will come when the 
people will rise up against it and overthrow it”; there is Senator 
Scott who said, “ The main thing I rise to say is that I am 
opposed to civil service from the beginning”, and character- 
ized it as an “outrage on the American people ”; and Mr. 
Dinsmore, of Arkansas, and Mr. Clark, of Missouri, who 
made unfounded attacks on the character of the examinations 
held by the Federal Commission. Let them all go on record 
as notoriously as they could wish. 

On the other hand, all friends of civil service reform 
should be grateful to Senator Lodge for his championship of 
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the true principles of the competitive system whenever they 


were attacked, notably in the case of the employees of the- 


Census Bureau, and in the various preference bills, and for 
his efforts, though fruitless, to carry through a consular reform 
bill. Mr. Gillett also, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service, and Mr. Fleming, of Georgia, 
are among those who deserve our appreciation and thanks. 

The number of our friends in Congress has been small, 
and we owe them all the more gratitude for standing firm 
against the majority of both Houses in these expiring efforts 
of each succeeding Congress to save for itself such scanty 
pickings of patronage as are still to be had in the Federal 
Service. 


The Pennyslvania Situation. 


UDGING from the newspaper accounts of the recent 
contest for the Republican Gubernatorial nomination in 
Pennsylvania, the need for the establishment of the merit 
system would seem to be imperative. The unexpected 
strength of Attorney-General Elkin after Quay had declared 
against him was due to the support given him by the State 
administration, which did not scruple to use every bit of 
patronage at its disposal for the accomplishments of its ends. 
Moreover, the extensive powers of the “ripper” legislation, 
especially in Allegheny and Pittsburg were utilized to the 
same ends. Officers and clerks, high and low were ordered 
to support Elkin at the risk of their official lives and in Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny the employees who did not obey the 
Recorders appointed by Governors were dismissed and the 
Recorders themselves had to turn in for Elkin or run the risk 
of dismissal. 

Such a condition of affairs should be regarded as intol- 
erable in a self-respecting community and Pennsylvania owes 
it to herself and her history to place upon her statute books a 
law that will make the repetition of such scenes as those that 
have been enacted during the past month impossible of 
repetition. And the Civil Service Reform Association of 
Pennsylvania owes it to itself and to the adequate discharge 
of the duties which it has assumed, to press for the enactment 
of such a law with all the power and vigor that it possesses. 
The fact that it has failed in the past to secure the passage of 
its civil service reform measures should only make it the 
more determined in its efforts. The fact that the Republicans 
have nominated Judge Pennypacker, who is known of old as 
an advocate of the merit system, should add increased zest 
to the Association’s work. 

As a Legislature will be chosen this fall the issue should 
be carried into each district. Civil ervice eformers should 
not wait till the legislators are elected to begin their campaign 
—they should force the issue to the front while there is a 
chance for public sentiment to make itself effectually felt at 
the polls. 

Unless all signs fail the political situation in Pennsylvania, 
while favoring the election of the Republican Gubernatorial 
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candidate, is in a critical condition all along the line and the 
advocates of the merit system should avail themselves of the 
opportunity that presents itself to them. The situation cer- 
tainly demands an increase of activity all along the line. 

C. RW. 


M* BISHOP’S outline of the development of the Colonial 

Civil Service in India, of which we print a third instal- 
ment in this number, has been highly spoken of by a number 
of historical students, in whose opinion it is a work which 
should have been undertaken long ago. Mr. Bishop’s review 
will certainly be useful, though in order to meet the require- 
ments of Goop GOvERNMENT it must necessarily be brief. 
It shows the interest and the care with which every point of 
administrative practice in the Indian service was discussed as 
it arose, and while the circumstances under which these ex- 
periments were made, are not quite the same as any that exist 
in this country or its dependencies, nevertheless the example 
of the men who worked out the civil service laws and rules 
for India must be of service to those who are engaged in a 
similar labor for the United States and her colonial posses- 
sions. 
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ter. They are to be followed up by the efforts of the Legisla- 
tive League, which is being organized among the citizens to 
promote this sort of legislation. If they have their proper 
effect on the Legislature, they will create a reform beyond 
anything that has been hoped for. 

The Civil Service plank in the platform of the Con- 
vention, is as follows: 

We demand the enactment of thorough and efficient civil service 
laws, applicable to all public employments, and to all State institutions, 
to the end that merit and fitness alone shall control in the making of 
appointments, that State employees shall be protected from partisan 
domination and political assessments, and that the State institutions 
shall not continue to be mere party machinery and spoils. 





New Rules in the Federal Service. 


The following rules, promulgated on July 3, have just been 
received from Washington : 

Civil Service Rule XI is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following section: 


5. No recommendation for the promotion of any employee in the 
classified service shall be considered by any officer concerned in making 
promotions except it be made by the officer or officers under whose 
supervision or control such employee is serving ; and such recomenda- 
tion by any other person, with the knowledge and consent of the em- 
ployee, shall be sufficient cause for debarring him from the promotion 
proposed, and a repetition of the offense shall be sufficient cause for 
removing him from the service. 


This provision corresponds to Rule X1, Sec. 11 of the Phil- 


ippine Civil Service Rules, from which however, it differs in 
wording, and in requiring that a recommendation, in order to 
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be prejudicial, shall be made “with the knowledge and consent 
of the employee”. ‘The Philippine rule is as follows: 


11. No recommendation of any person for promotion, whether 
verbal or in writing, shall be received or considered, unless it be made 
by the officer or officers under whose supervision he is employed, and 
the presentation of any other recommendation shall be considered an 
unwarrantable interference with the public service and shall be sufficient 
cause for debarring such person from promotion, and a repetition of the 
offense shall be sufficient cause for removing him from the service. 


An order affecting persons employed under the military 
government in Cuba: 


Persons who were in the employ of the United States in the military 
government in Cuba ard who are not eligible for retention in the classi- 
fied service under existing rules, but have been specially commended 
for the appointment therein by the chiefs of their respective departments, 
with the approval of the Secretary of War, because of efficient services 
rendered under conditions of personal danger from yellow fever and 
other tropical diseases, and whose names are embraced in the list here- 
tofore furnished to the Civil Service Commission by the War Depart- 
ment, may be retained and appointed to positions of a grade corresponding 
to that which they now hold in the classified service, with the consent 
and approval of the Commission. 


The circumstances leading up to the promulgation of this 
order are as follows: Of the 600 persons engaged as tem- 
porary employees of the War Department during the military 
occupation of Cuba, 118 were appointed prior to the adoption 
of Rule VIII, Sec. 15, (promulgated May 29, 1899) and these 
persons may now, or at any future time, be brought into the 
classified service under this section, which reads: 


All persons serving under temporary appointments at the date of 
the approval of this section may be permanently appointed in the dis- 
cretion of the proper appointing officer, and the special rule approved 
January 20, 1899, relative to temporary appointments in the Navy 
Department is hereby rescinded. 

The rest of the temporary employees in the Cuban service 
were appointed after the making of this rule, and there existed 
no method by which any of them could be retained in the 
classified service. Had no special action been taken, their 
connection with the service would have ended upon the com- 
ing into existence of the Cuban Republic. There were, how- 
ever, a number of them (127) whom it was considered desirable 
to retain in the classified service, and the foregoing order of 
July 3 was summarily promulgated by the President to effect 
their retention. A memorandum accompanying the order 
states that it was made, “upon the recommendation of the 
Civil service Commission after a full investigation of the 
records of these persons who were recommended by General 
Wood, acting for the War Department, by reason of special 
meritorious services rendered by them in Cuba.” These em- 
ployees will now be appointed, without examination, to fill 
vacancies in the War Department, and possibly some may be 
sent to the Philippines. They consist mainly of clerks, steno- 
graphers and typewriters, together with a number of engineers 
who had been employed in Havana. The rest of the tem- 
porary employees in the Cuban service, over and above these 
two sets which number together 245, will cease to be em- 
ployees of the Government. 


The President’s Order on the Removal Rule. 


Whereas certain misunderstandings have existed in regard to the 
proper construction of section 8 of Civil Service Rule II, which pro- 
vides as follows : 


‘* No removal shall be made from the competitive classified service 
except for just cause and for reasons given in writing ; and the person 
sought to be removed shall have notice and be furnished a copy of such 
reasons, and be allowed a reasonable time for personally answering the 
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same in writing. Copy of such reasons, notice, and answer and of the 
order of removal shali be made a part of the records of the proper de- 
partment or office ; and the reasons for any change in rank or compen- 
sation within the competitive classified service shall also be made a part 
of the records of the proper department or office.” 


Now, for the purpose of preventing all such misunderstandings 
and improper constructions of said section, it is hereby declared that 
the term ‘‘ just cause,”’ as used in section 8, Civil Service Rule II, is 
intended to mean any cause, other than one merely political or religious, 
which will promote the efficiency of the service ; and nothing contained 
in said rule shall be construed to require the examination of witnesses 
or any trial or hearing except in the discretion of the officer making the 
removal. 

Approved. 

WuiTtE House, 


May 29, 1901. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


VIEWS OF MR. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE ON THE FOREGOING ORDER, 


“Tt is altogether misleading to describe the President’s 
declaratory order as ‘ Letting down the bars’ or intended to 
encourage partisan removals. The order was, I believe, 
recommended by the Civil Service Commission several 
months since, and various persons, more or less prominent as 
Civil Service Reformers, had been previously consulted as to 
its propriety: a majority of these advised that some such 
declaration be made. The Executive Committee of the New 
York Association, if I remember aright, especially approved 
of an interpretation for Mr. McKinley’s order very much like 
what has since been adopted; partly, perhaps, because the 
protection afforded by the civil service laws of that state ot 
Tammanyite ‘hold-overs’ is regarded by some New York 
Reformers as a serious impediment to the purification of the 
Municipal public service. The President and the Commission 
say they find many chief officials unwilling to remove slothful 
or incompetent subordinates, nearly all of whom were origi- 
nally appointed through political favoritism to positions after- 
wards classified, and who have often influential friends in 
public life: the supposed or pretended necessity for a kind ot 
indictment and a formal trial to justify any removal under this 
rule serves, they think, as an excuse for the failure of these 
officials to weed out such incapables, and they wish to take 
away this excuse. I have no doubt whatever that the order 
is intended in absolute good faith to advance the good of the 
service. 

“Tt does not follow, however, that the order will have this 
effect, especially under another President, advised by a diffe- 
rent Commission. My own opinion is that, while the evil 
unquestionably exists which the President and his advisers 
wish to cure, they cannot cure it by any such remedy; in my 
judgment, they are ‘ barking up the wrong tree.’ The reason 
why responsible officials are reluctant to dismiss inefficient 
subordinates in the classified service is simply because these 
officials, although they may be men of good reputation, are 
usually politicians chosen primarily for political reasons. A 
politician wishes never to make a needless enemy: the in- 
competent or lazy employee has friends who may become his 
superior’s enemies if he is dismissed; who can tell but that he 
may himself have sometime a chance to requite his dismissal 
by an ill turn? If his place could be filled at will there would 
be doubtless a strong motive to displace him, whatever his 
merits or shortcomings, but, if it must go to the most meri- 
torious ‘eligible’ chosen by impartial tests, there is nothing 
to be gained, from a politician’s standpoint, by the change. 
So, unless the petty officer has been guilty of some grave mis- 
conduct, which threatens to create scandal, or has made him- 
self a source of personal annoyance to his chief, the latter 
remains 


‘** To his virtues very kind, 
*** To his faults a little blind.’ 
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After all, the latter hurt only Uncle Sam, and a politician 
looks on our good uncle very much as a sportsman looks on 
game. 

“T believe that no radical cure for these evils will be found 
until our principal administrative officers, chiefs of bureau at 
Washingto, Collectors and Postmasters and the like through- 
out the cuuntry, shall cease to be politicians, chosen at the 
instance of other politicians, and shall be permanent public 
servants chosen for ascertained merit. It would be unreas- 
onable to blame President Roosevelt for not bringing this 
about, for it is something no President and no one man in 
any office can bring about, something for which we must hope 
as the fruit of a great, gradual, benificent revolution in our 
national politics. His new order is an attempt to deal with a 
chronic disease by treating one of its symptoms, and, even 
while he remains President, I think we can expect from it no 
great good, although, under the present Administration, I do 
not believe it can be a source of any evil. 

“ The case may be different, however, under another Ad- 
ministration. The requirement that reasons for removal be 
specified, and an opportunity given the accused for explana- 
tion or denial is a check on removals made vea//y for political 
reasons, but ominad/y ‘ for the good of the service’; in other 
words, it is a safeguard against political coercion of their sub- 
ordinates on the part of superior officers in direct violation of 
the civil service law. This has been a great and notorious 
abuse in the past, and I must admit that I see with misgiv- 
ings, and even a measure of regret, the apparent softening of 
any official prohibition which may help to preserve us from it 
in the future.’ 


Twenty-First Annual Report of the Executive 
Committee of the Civil Service 
Association of Pennsylvania. 


Reform 


The Executive Committee elected at the annual meeting 
of the Association, held May 12, 1901, organized by electing 
R. Francis Wood, as its Chairman. 

There have been two changes in the list of officers of the 
Association during the year. The Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, 
who had been President from the organization of the Associa- 
tion in 1881 until the time of his appointment as Ambassador 
to Italy, when he resigned, was again elected last April, but 
soon afterwards expressed to the Committee his desire to be 
releived from the responsibilities of the office, as he was un- 
able to take an active part in the work of the Association. 
The Committee, with great reluctance, accepted his resigna- 
tion, which took effect November 1, rgor. At the stated 
meeting of the Committee held on the 12th of November, Mr. 
John Field was elected President of the Association, and 
accepted the election, 

The other change we have alluded to we hope is but 
temporary. Mr. Robert D. Jenks, who was elected Secretary 
of the Association at the last annual meeting, was advised by 
his physican to spend the winter abroad. He presented his 
resignation, but the Committee, hoping that upon his return 
in the spring or summer of the current year he would be able 
to resume his duties, laid the resignation on the table after a 
conference with Mr. Jenks, and Mr. Henry Wolf Biklé was 
elected Acting Secretary. 

Your Committee has made a new effort during the past 
year to increase the interest in Civil Service Reform in this 
community, and to add to the membership of the Association. 
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A large number of circulars were mailed to lists of names 
compiled by the Acting Secretary, and a special sub-commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose, and over one hundred and fifty 
names were enrolled as new members. We have reason to 
hope that even among those who did not respond favorably 
to the request to join our ranks there has been started a new 
interest in the subject of administrative reform, which will 
bear some fruit in the future. 

Another Committee has had charge of work among stu- 
dents at the various colleges through the State, in the hope of 
bringing the young men attending these institutions, who will 
soon become voters, to a sense of the importance of the effort 
to have the business affairs of the nation conducted on a busi- 
ness-like basis, and of rescuing our politics from the debasing 
influence of the spoils sytsem. 

Shortly before the Municipal election of February, 1go2, 
your Committee addressed letters to the heads of Federal 
offices in Philadelphia, asking them to give public, official 
notice to their employees that they were at liberty to refuse 
to do political work, and to make political contributions, and 
promising protection from persecution or loss of place, if they 
chose to exercise their freedom and abstain entirely from pol- 
itical activity. 

In answer to these letters; the Committee received from 
the Collector of the Port a very courteous letter, which gave 
the assurances asked for, of the obedience to the law and 
respect for the rights of his subordinates. The reply of the 
newly-appointed Postmaster was not so satisfactory. It seems 
to have been based on a misconstruction of our letter, which 
appears to have been due to an erroneous assumption that we 
meant to ask for something more than a full enforcement of both 
the letter and the spirit of the law. It is hardly necessary to say 
that we had no such intention. It may be said, however, in 
this connection, that there is an urgent need for some action to 
prevent the public servants from becoming the political mast- 
ers ofthe people. The pernicious activity of public employees 
in controlling primaries and conventions, raising funds, and 
carrying elections is a great and growing evil. Even if this 
activity were only the result of unselfish and patriotic motives, 
its desirability would be exceedingly doubtful ; but we all know 
that it is almost entirely due to the fear of losing positions, or 
to the wholly false and mischievous theory that appointments 
to public office should be regarded as partisan favors or loans 
which must be paid for, and that it would be ungrateful and 
dishonorable as well as dangerous to refuse to render political 
services and contributions in payment for such favors. 

It would be pertinent to inquire just where any one who 
advocates the right of officials to do some political work would 
draw the line between what work is proper in a public servant, 
and what is beyond the limit. Shall he be permitted to join 
in the primary elections of his party, but to stop at that; or 
may he go one step further and act as a delegate to a nominat- 
ing convention, but cease his activity here; or may he goa 
little futher and spend election day “hustling” at the polls, 
‘tholding the window-book” and “getting out the votes”? It 
is a little difficult to point out any distinction between these 
several forms of political activity so far as regards the pro- 
priety of participation by Government officers. For if they 
are confined to the lowest form of political life, voting at the 
primaries, they at once, by doing so, in the present state of 
American politics, ally themselves with one or another faction 
of their party, become a part of an organized machine, and 
the adherents of one or another “boss,” who will claim their 
allegiance in his political schemes, and from whom they ex- 
pect protection and help in securing or keeping governmental 
employment and promotion. 

One of the chief objects of the Civil Service Reform move- 
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ment, and of the Civil Service Laws, has been to break up the 
conditions of political life which must inevitably grow out of 
active political work on the part of public officials, national, 
state, and municipal. 

That such officials shall confine their political activities to 
voting at the general elections is the rule which seems to be 
prescribed by considerations of propriety and due regard to 
public safety, and an unhampered expression of the popular 
will at the polls. 

With regard to the payment of political contributions the 
plea that it is necessary to preserve the freedom of public 
servants to make such contributions to their party treasury if 
they wish to do so seems strange to us who have been hard at 
work trying to secure their liberty to refrain from making 
“voluntary contributions,” so called, without danger of losing 
their jobs. 

Itis probably true that the only way to remedy this evil is 
by absolutely forbidding political contributions by public 
servants. ‘This seems like a very radical position, but when 
the evils to be corrected, and the impossibility of preventing 
these evils while the heads of offices, departments, and bureaus 
are appointed and removed for political reasons, are consider- 
ed, it cannot be successfully maintained that a radical remedy 
is uncalled for, Besides the injustice of compelling men to 
pay these assessments, there is the serious evil attending the 
collection of these large sums of money that no account is 
ever rendered of the amounts received, or of the character of 
the disbursements. 

Such sums as are raised even in local and State elections 
are not needed for any legitimate election expenses; on the 
other hand, there is good reason to believe that comparatively 
little of the proceeds of these assessments finds its way into 
party treasuries, and that they are most useful in promoting 
the interests or fattening the pocket-books of a few favored 
individuals. 

The plea that such prohibitions of political activity as we 
have been advocating are undue infringements on the liberty 
of the citizen was effectually disposed of by the United States 
Supreme Court nearly twenty years ago in the case of General 
Nehemiah Curtis. ‘his gentleman sought to escape from a 
fine of $1,000, imposed upon him in a lower court under the 
provisions of the Act of 1883 as punishment for levying an 
assessment on a Federal employee. General Curtis claimed 
that this was an unconstitutional interference with his rights 
as an American citizen, but the Supreme Court sustained the 
decision of the lower court, saying that the complainant was 
under no compulsion to enter the service of the Government, 
but if he chose to do so he must abide by the regulations 
established for the good of the service by Congress or the 
Executive. 

Since the last meeting of the Association there has occur- 
red a change of administration in the Federal Government. 
Every true-hearted citizen must have felt a sense of shame 
that a public official of such purity of life and kindly disposi- 
tion as our late President possessed should have been murder- 
ed while serving his country, and the whole nation joined in 
sympathy for the sufferings of its Chief Magistrate, and in 
admiration for the manliness of character he showed in the 
week preceding his death. 

There has succeeded to the Presidency a man who, to a 
greater extent probably than any of his predecessors, has made 
a life-work of administrative reform, and especially of that 
branch of it which this Association is organized to promote. 
New York was one of the first of the States to follow the 
General Government in the adoption of Civil Service Reform 
legislation, and the Act which put the system into practical 
operation was introduced and carried through the New York 
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Legislature by Mr. Roosevelt. His career since then is too 
well known to need rehearsal here. 

The country had, therefore, good reason to expect decided 
and intelligent action by the new President in the direction of 
strengthening and improving the Civil Service System; and it 
has not been disappointed. 

He started, with the aid of Hon. Juln R. Procter, Presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Commission, and of Mr. William 
Dudley Foulke, then representing the National Civil Service 
Reform League, by revising the Civil Service Rules and Re- 
gulations, amending some old rules, and adding some new 
ones ; the effect of which has been to infuse new vigor into the 
system as a living reality and an active force in our national 
life. He soon followed this up by appointing Mr. Foulke a 
member of the Commission, which, it is needless to say, de- 
lighted the heart of every Civil Service reformer. 

Several Federal officers have been discharged for violations 
of the Civil Service Laws, and others have been severely ad- 
monished to mend their ways if they wished to escape a 
similar punishment. One of the latest acts of the President 
which has been reported was to read to an applicant for office 
so strong a lecture on the impropriety of a Government official 
engaging in active political work that the man withdrew his 
application, preferring the pleasures of politics for a season. 

It is, on the other hand, a cause for regret that we in Penn- 
sylvania have not had a larger share of this reform impulse, 
but it would not be hard to show that the President’s hands 
are tied by the action and wishes of the people of this Com- 
monwealth. 

No improvement has occurred in the local situation, but 
the government of Philadelphia is still carried on with the same 
disregard of publicity, law, and deceny as heretofore. 

The Committee has twice in the course of the year consult- 
ed counsel as to the possibility of bringing suit to uncover the 
secret iniquities and vindicate the law in cases which have 
been brought to its notice, but in each ease was advised that 
there was not even a fighting chance of success. 

While the people seem so indifferent to good government 
and civic righteousness, there is small hope of such amend- 
ment to our laws as will enable the part of the commuity 
which still believes that eternal vigilance is the price of safety 
to exercice its vigilance effectively. 

In the city of Pittsburg there is, we are glad to state, a 
condition of turmoil and dissatisfaction, from which we hope 
that permanent results may follow. 

Notwithstanding the darkness and gloom of our immedi- 
ate surroundings, there is enough encouragement to be drawn 
from the progress of reform in the nation and in some of our 
sister Commonwealths to stimulate Civil Service reformers to 
hold up the standard in Pennsylvania with the same perti- 
nacity and determination to succeed which they have shown 
in the past. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
By R. Francis Woop, Chairman, 


Officers of the Association for 1902-1903, are: President, 
John Field; Vice-Presidents, J. I. Clark Hare, J. Andrews 
Harris, Henry C. Lea, I. J. Wistar; Treasurer, Thomas S. 
Williams; Secretary, Robert D. Jenks; Executive Commit- 
tee, Charles Chauncey, Robert R. Corson, Samuel S. Fels, 
James G. Francis, Philip C. Garrett, Wayne MacVeagh, 
Charles L. McKeehan, W. W. Montgomery, Jr., William D. 
Neilson, Charles Richardson, John B. Roberts, William J. 
Trembath, Joseph Lapsley Wilson, R. Francis Wood, Stuart 
Wood, Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

Office of the Association is at 525 Drexel Building, Fifth 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Twentieth Annual Report ot the Executive 
Committee of the Cambridge (Mass.) Civil 
Service Reform Association. 





At the Annual Meeting of the Cambridge Civil Service 
Reform Association, held on the evening of May 1, Hon. 
John Reed, on behalf of the Executive Committee, made the 
following report : 


To the members of the Cambridge Civil Service Reform Association: 


The past year has been one of increased interest to all ad- 
vocates of Civil Service Reform, inasmuch, as after some doubt 
and uncertainty of progress in previous years, the cause has 
been strengthened and sustained by the Administration in the 
clear and forcible words of President Roosevelt, in his mes- 
sage, that ‘““The merit system is simply one method of securing 
honest and efficient administration of the Government; and in 
the long run the sole justification of any type of government 
lies in its proving itself both honest and efficient,” and again 
in the message, that “ it is important to have this system obtain 
at home, but even more important to have it applied rigidly in 
our insular possessions. ‘The administration of our posses- 
sions abroad should be wholly as free from suspicion of partisan 
politics as the administration of the army and navy.” Such 
declaration from the Administration gave renewed confidence, 
and is a matter of congratulation which has been appreciated 
by all friends of, and believers in honest government. 

‘The 21st annual convention of the National Civil Service 
Reform League was held in Boston, December, 1go1, and it was 
gratifying to the Cambridge Association that under its auspices, 
with the co-operation of the Harvard Society, one of the im- 
portant meetings was held in our city in Memorial Hall on 
December 12th. A large gathering was present, and especial- 
ly pleasing was the presence of a large number of students, 
whose interest is to be greatly desired in this movement. 
Addresses were made by President Eliot, Hon. Carl Schurz, 
Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, Hon. William Dudley Foulke, follow- 
ed by a reception by the Cambridge and Harvard Associa- 
tions in the Harvard Union, to the delegates and ladies ac- 
companying them. 

The most severe infraction of the year, of Civil Service 
methods, was the attempt to retain 3,000 clerks of the Census 
Bureau for service in that and other Departments, but this 
was in part prevented by the active remonstrance and work 
of our own and other associations with the interested aid of 
the President. Owing to the War with Spain many persons 
were appointed temporarily without examination to the War 
and Treasury Departments, but these have been brought within 
the classified service; it is doubtful, however, whether the 
merit system will quite yet be applied by Congress to the 
Consular Service. 

The merit system has made steady progress in the Phil- 
ippines under the “Act for establishment and maintenance of 
effective and honest service in the Philippine Islands by com- 
petitive examination,” and this policy is being adhered to by 
the strong and of the President in support of the Philippine 
Civil Service Board. Also, as showing the sympathy and co- 
operation of the War Department with the policy of the Presi- 
dent, the words of Secretary Root are clear and strong in his 
report for rgo1 in relation to the Philippines, when he says, 
“In providing for the personnel of the government which is 
gradually superseding military administration, that department 
has proceeded on the assumption that the honor and credit of 
the Unite: States is so critically involved in creating good 
government that the importance of securing the best men 
available should outweigh and practically exclude all other 
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considerations. This principle of selection has been followed 
without deviation. No officer, high or low, has been appoint- 
ed on any one’s request, or upon any personal, social, or politic- 
al consideration.” 

Delegates from our Association opposed the Spanish War 
Preference bill in the Massachusetts Legislature of this year. 

The publication of “Good Government” has been renewed 
and the Association has paid the subscription for its members. 
All members should receive a copy. This paper will do much 
to keep those interested well informed as to the progess of 
our cause. 

Our Cambridge Association has now 104 names on its 
rolls, and it is earnestly desired that a larger membership be 
obtained. At the May meeting this matter was discussed and 
it was voted that all members be requested to secure addition- 
al names, especially of young men, that the Society may con- 
tinue strong and increasing. Also a special opportunity rests 
with the Cambridge Association to interest the students of the 
University, when the field is so large for good service in public 
office throughout the country, as well as in Consular and 
Diplomatic work. 

It is, therefore, a matter of congratulation that the year 
closes with so much encouragement, and although at times 
exceptions may be encountered yet the Civil Service Associa- 
tions can certainly feel gratified that great progress has been 
made, and that the merit system receives the approval of all 
well wishers of honest government. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN READ. 

The officers for 1902-1903, are: President, John Read; 
Vice-Presidents, Charles W. Eliot, George V. Leverett, 
Richard H. Dana, Charles Eliot Norton; Executive Com- 
mittee, Ernest G. Adams, Alexander H. Bill, William F. 
Bradbury, Arthur H. Brooks, Addison C. Burnham, Richard 
H. Dana, David T. Dickinson, William B. Durant, William 
H. Emerson, Archibald M. Howe, George V. S. Michaelis, 
James J. Myers, Charles Eliot Norton, Albert S. Parsons, 
Edmund Reardon, Joseph G. Thorp, William W. Vaughan, 
George G. Wright, Charles F. Wyman, Morrill Wyman, Jr. ; 
Treasurer, George G. Wright, 86 Mt. Auburn St.; Secretary, 
Morrill Wyman, Jr., 77 Sparks St. 


The Civil Service Reform in Oregon. 





By RicHarp W. MONTAGUE. 


a account of civil service reform in Oregon should be the 

work of the prophet rather than of the historian. For 
the most part the administrative service, both of the state and 
ot the counties and other public corporations, has been frankly 
delivered over as a reward for political work and influence. 
And as far as the state and counties are concerned, there is 
yet no movement which has come to the writer’s notice to 
reform the subordinate service; criticism and efforts at better- 
ment having been directed (wisely enough as things are) to- 
wards the elective heads of the offices. The comparative 
simplicity of the service and smallness of the force, together 
with the American aptitude and adaptability for any kind of 
a job, have thus far prevented the evils of frequent rotation in 
office from being severely felt in most places. 

But Portland, the chief city of the state, has emerged from 
the condition of a frontier town into that of a thriving and 
ambitious city, unsurpassed in beauty and commercial advan- 
tage of site and surroundings, and here the worst evils of the 
spoils system have taken root and flourished mightily. Who- 
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ever wishes to see an admirable picture of the very deplorable 
facts may find it in a paper by Mr. Thomas N. Strong read 
before the National Municipal League and reported in its pro- 
ceedings for 1897. 

Every legislature enacts a new charter and most of them 
become laws; whenever there is a change of party, (in the 
controlling faction of the dominant party) new offices are cre- 
ated and new officers appointed to fill them, the members ot 
the various Commissions which have had a large share in the 
government of the City being usually directly named in the Act. 
Ofcourse a clean sweep of the subordinate places under the 
control of these legislature-made Commissions follows. And 
the anger of the ousted placemen and the disgust of the plun- 
dered tax payers contribute to another revolt and change of 
dominant party or faction, which follows in turn. But a poli- 
tician once entrenched in office and with the plum tree sway- 
ing to his hand, has no more prevision of the causes of future 
disaster than a grasshopper, and so the game goes merrily on 
from year to year. It should be said that these legislative 
changes have generally spared the elective city offices; and 
that in one or two of these there has grown up and been 
maintained for years an excellent tradition of fidelity and 
efficiency in service, and with it a good degree of permanency 
in tenure. 

Perhaps it was a sense of a kind of dumb pleasure shown 
by the public in this practical civil service reform which led to 
the insertion in the charter of 1893 of what is probably the 
first provision of law looking to civil service reform enacted 
in Oregon. It has been re-enacted in subsequent charters 
down to the present time and is as follows: 


The Mayor may call together the heads of departments of the city 
for consultation and advice upon the affairs of the city, upon notice be- 
ing served on the members thereof, and at such meetings he may call on 
the heads of departments for such reports as to the subject matters under 
their control and management as he may deem proper, which it shall be 
their duty to prepare and submit at once to the Mayor. Record shall be 
kept of such meetings by the auditor, and rules and regulations shall be 
adopted thereat for the administration of the affairs of the city depart- 
ments not inconsistent with any law or ordinance, which regulations shall 
prescribe a common and systematic method of ascertaining the compara- 
tive fitness of applicants for office, position and promotion, and of select- 
ing, appointing and promoting those found to be the best fitted without 
regard to their political opinions or services. 


As might well be imagined this had no more effect on the 
state of things described than one violet would have in per- 
fuming a soap factory. In fact it was so thoroughly dis- 
regarded that many well-informed persons did not know of its 
existence. 

But the discontent with the existing state of things and the 
belief in the possibility of better things grew, and when in 
1901 the legislature created a Board of thirty-three citizens to 
prepare a draft charter to be submitted to popular vote at 
the next election, and if approved to be enacted by the suc- 
ceeding legislature, the first sessions of the Board developed a 
very strong sentiment in favor of stringent civil service rules 
based on the “ merit system ” and the report of the committee 
embodying them was adopted by a vote of something like four 
to one on the main propositions. The provisions as they now 
stand in the completed draft, to be submitted at the June elec- 
tion, follow in the main the approved models, the Federal 
Civil Service law, the City charters modeled upon it and the 
“ Municipal Program” draft. It appears certain at this writ- 
ing that the charter will be approved at the election, no oppo- 
sition of any consequence having appeared, and its enactment 
seems assured by the action of both parties in instructing their 
legislative candidates to vote for it without alteration or 
amendment. 

As to its workings it would be futile to make any predic- 
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tions, prophecy being, as has been sagaciously remarked, a 
peculiarly gratuitous form of error. But it is safe to say that 
if justly and efficiently administered, with careful attention to 
results and wise flexibility as to methods, it will have a strong 
public sentiment behind it; and there is much in the situation 
to justify the hope that the spoils system will never riot again 
in Portland, flagrant and unashamed. 





Charge of Mr. Justice Job Barnard, to the Jury 
in the Case of Harry W. Bates, Convicted 
of Fraud in Obtaining a Position in the 
Federal Service. 





Gentlemen of the Jury : The charge in the case No. 22,717, 
which is the first in numerical order of the indictments which 
you are now trying, is the charge under the statute of 
the United States which provides that— 


‘* Every person who falsely makes, alters, forges, or counterfeits 
any bid, proposal, guarantee, official bond, public record, affidavit, or 
other writing, for the purpose of defrauding the United States, or utters 
or publishes as true any such false, forged, altered, or counterfeited bid, 
proposal, guarantee, official bond, public record, affidavit, or other writing, 
for such purpose, knowing the same to be false, forged, altered, or coun- 
terfeited, or transmits to or presents at the office of any officer of the 
United States any such false, forged, altered, or counterfeited bid, pro- 
posal, guarantee, official bond, public record, affidavit, or other writing, 
knowing the same to be false, forged, altered, or counterfeited, for such 
purpose, shall be imprisioned,”’ etc. 

The first count of the indictment charges that two certain 
paper writings that were presented to the Civil Service Com- 
mission by this defendant, were forgeries—a paper known as 
a voucher signed by George Goff, and one signed by Samuel 
Mathews. The second count of the indictment charges the 
defendant with presenting these false papers to the civil service 
bureau knowing them to be forged and false, with a view of 
deceiving the Board with respect to the matter of the applica- 
tion. Now the language of the act is, “for the purpose of de- 
frauding the United States.” Congress, a number of years ago, 
passed a law by which they authorized the President to adopt 
certain measures for the purpose of selecting officers or em- 
ployees for the civil service, and he was to ascertain their 
qualifications, their age, and their fitness for the positions which 
they sought; and afterwards that law was amended, or added 
to, by what is known as the “civil service act” of 1883, by 
which three Commissioners were appointed to assist in this 
work of ascertaining who are the most fit persons to do work 
for the Government in positions designated as within the classi- 
fied service. Under that law, and under the regulations 
adopted by virtue of the law, it became the duty of this Civil 
Service Commission to ascertain, in the aid of the Govern- 
ment and for the benefit of the Government, the qualifications 
of the various parties who might apply for any such positions; 
and it seems that this defendant conceived the idea of apply- 
ing for a position in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
procurred the necessary blanks, and, as he has told you, filled 
them up mainly by his own hand, and prepared these vouch- 
ers, which are admitted to be false, and presented them to the 
Civil Service Commission; and on the faith of the papers be- 
ing genuine—of truth being where falsehood is admitted to be 
—did obtain a rating sufficient to pass, and did obtain a 
position on the eligible list, and a temporary assignment to 
duty in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Now the Government, it is said, has not been defrauded 
of any money by this transaction at all. Congress undertook 
to provide not only the laws and rules, but an office and clerks 
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to ascertain this very thing that was undertaken to be ascer- 
tained in this case, namely, the qualification of this man ; and 
under those regulations they had a right to rely upon the 
statements that he made under oath; and had good reason to 
believe that the vouchers that accompanied the paper, pre- 
sented in that way, were genuine. Relying upon the state- 
ments that he was a plate printer, and had been engaged in 
the business for a number of years, and had done the most 
difficult parts of the work, they gave him this rating, and he 
was assigned to this position. Now I say if it is possible for 
truth to be ignored and falsehood to take place of truth in an 
application of this kind, then the acts of Congress and civil 
service rules are set at naught, and the Government is certainly 
defrauded of what it is entitled to have, to wit, the truth to 
enable its officers to properly serve it. 

If its agents can be imposed upon in this manner with im- 
punity, then the Government is defiauded within the sense of 
this statute, as | understand it. It is said that the defendant 
did not take any money from the Government. If he was not 
qualified to do the duties for which he said he was qualified 
in his application, and obtained a position that he was not 
qualified to fill, the Government was certainly defrauded in 
not having as good a man as it might have had and was en- 
titled to have; and it was in that sense defrauded of a more 
useful assistant in conducting its business. So that the charge 
of defrauding the Government is not, in my judgment, neces- 
sarily confined to the fact that money was taken directly from 
the Government by these false papers. Now if you find that 
either of these papers was false and fraudulent, made up by 
the defendant himself, signed and presented; and you find 
that the other facts as charged in this indictment are 
true, beyond any reasonable doubt, you can return a verdict 
of guilty as indicted, which would cover both counts—the 
count charging the making of the papers, and the count 
charging the presenting of the papers. Of course, if you 
find that he did not make the papers, or did not present them, 
then you will find a verdict of not guilty. Now a man is not 
a criminal without he does the act intentionally ; but you must 
gather the intent from what he does; a man is presumed to 
intend to do the very thing which would necessarily or natur- 
ally follow from what he does. If he makes a false paper, 
and gets a body of men to believe that it is true, then he must 
be presumed to intend that they should believe it to be true. 
So that you gather the intent from what he does, more than 
anything else. He did not intend to get up these papers for the 
purpose of simply putting in his time; he wanted to get this 
position as he has testified to you. Did he not intend to have 
these false papers pass as genuine, and to secure that place, in 
the preparation of these papers, and in presenting them to the 
Civil Service Commission? You ascertain the intent as you 
would any other fact, from the facts and circumstances testi- 
fied before you, and the means made use of by the accused. 

Now the second indictment, No. 72,781, is for perjury, in 
swearing to these false statements before the Notary Public, 
Mr. Simmons, as testified to on the witness stand here in this 
District. If you find that he did make that affidavit, and that 
the statements therein were false, and were known by him to 
be false at the time, you would have to find a verdict of guilty 
under that indictment. 

The only instruction that I granted of the prayer submitted 
by the defendant is as follows: 

“The jury must be satisfied from the evidence, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, that the false statements were willfully and 
corruptly made.” 

“ Willfully and corruptly” means intentionally, and with 
the view of deceiving ; and if you find they were so made here, 
that would authorize you, in connection with the other facts, 
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provided you find them to exist, to find a verdict of guilty 
under these charges; but if you find that they were not will- 
fully and intentionally made—that is, if they were accidentally 
or not understandingly made, or not with intent to deceive 
and trick the officers into giving him a place, then, of course, 
you will find a verdict of not guilty. 


Now for the Government I give you this prayer: 


‘ If the jury find from the evidence, beyond a reasonable doubt, that 
the defendant made the application to the Civil Service Commission for 
appointment as plate printer in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
of the Treasury Department, which has been given in evidence ; and 
that he attached thereto and in support thereof the paper writing, being 
the voucher purporting to be signed by George Goff, or the voucher 
purporting to be signed by Samuel Mathews either, and the said vouch- 
ers, or either of them, was not signed by said Goff, or said Mathews; and 
that the signature of the said Goff, or said Mathews, or either of them, 
was not placed thereto with the knowledge or consent of the said Goff, 
or the said Mathews, and that in fact the said vouchers, including the 
signatures of said Goff and said Mathews thereto, were falsely made and 
forged by the defendant for the purpose of deceiving the said Civil Ser- 
vice Commission in respect of the qualifications of him, the said defend- 
ant, asa plate printer, and for the purpose of having the name of him, 
the said defendant, placed by said Commission upon a list of persons 
eligible for appointment to the position of plate printer in said Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, for the purpose of obtaining thereby such 
appointment; and if they further find that the defendant had not learned, 
and was not skilled in the trade of plate printer, and was incompetent 
for the performance of the employment which he sought, and incapable 
of rendering service therein, then the effort to obtain such employment 
by means of such vouchers involved an attempt to commit a fraud upon 
the United States, and the false making and forging of said vouchers, or 
either of them, was done by him, the defendant, for the purpose of de- 
frauding the United States ; and the jury should return a verdict of 
guilty.” 


As to the other charge, of perjury, I have granted this 
prayer : 

‘If the jury should find from the evidence, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that the defendant prepared and subscribed his name to the appli- 
cation for employment as a plate printer in the Treasury Department, 
which has been given in evidence ; and that on the roth day of April, 
1900, he appeared in the District of Columbia before George R. Simmons, 
a Notary Public of said District, and was then and there sworn by the 
said Notary and made oath to the truth of the answers made by him, 
said defendant, to the several questions propounded to him in said appli- 
cation ; and if they should further find beyond a reasonable doubt from 
the evidence that the statements made in said answers by said defendant, 
that he, said defendant, had had twelve years’ experience in the occu- 
pation of plate printer, and that he, said defendant, started to learn said 
trade at the age of 17 years, and that he, said defendant, had worked at 
said trade for nine years, and that he, said defendant, while working at 
said trade had received an average pay of from three to five dollars per 
day, and that he, said defendant, was a rapid workman in all the details 
of said trade, and that he, said defendant, had served an apprenticeship 
at said trade, and had been employed and had worked as a journeyman 
at said trade, were severally false ; and that he, the said defendant, at 
the time he so swore to their truth, knew they were false, then the said 
defendant is guilty of perjury and the jury should so find him.” 


I think that is all I need say to you, gentlemen of the 
jury. Take these indictments and try to determine upon the 
correct verdict to be rendered by you. 


Miscellaneous. 





ANOTHER VETERAN PROTESTS. 


Editor the Chief:—I fully coincide with the “ Veteran’s 
Protest,” in your last issue. If there were no vacancies for 
watchmen, either before or since the publication of the eligible 
list, what was the use of holding an examination? I really 
believe the old German saying: “ Es ist etwas faul im Staate 
Danemark,” has a good deal of truth in it.” 


Veteran with 34% Years’ Service. 
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Outline of the Development of Colonial Civil 
Service. 





Part I. India; Part II. 


By Geo. R. BisHop. 


The Philippines. 





I. COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE IN INDIA. 
(Continued.) 


(Copyright, 1902, by Geo. R. Bishop. ] 


The practicability and wisdom of filling positions in the 
Civil Service, the home and the Colonial, by the competitive 
method, was discussed with much ardor and thorougliness, in 
England, during the decade following the actual inauguration 
of it in the home service. Though in 1853 Acts of Parha- 
ment were passed for the establishment of this method of 
selection in both services, that for the home service, as already 
mentioned, did not go into operation until about fifteen years 
after the adoption of the Macaulay regulations of 1854 under 
which a reorganization of the Oriental Service was almost 
immediately effected. ‘The discussion of the new system was 
especially spirited in oe in previous years the 
reviews and magazines had given space to champions ani 
opponents who desired to be heard. Certain general ques- 
tions, applicable to both services and going to the merits of 
the competitive system itself, were discussed. One of the 
most interesting papers in the series was by Sir T. H. Farrer, 
author of Zhe State in Its Relation to Trade, in which paper 
the recent Report of the Civil Service Inquiry Commission 
was discussed. That Commission considered and reported 
upon the rate of compensation received by men in the Civil 
Service as compared with that received by employees of cor- 
porations and private concerns; likewise, the much more 
important subject of promotion of those already in the Service 
to places commanding larger compensation and involving 
greater responsibility. ‘The Commission in this Report, and 
Mr. Farrer in his review of_it, both recognized the prime im- 
portance of such an arrangement for advancing those in the 
Service to higher rank, as would secure the promotion of those 
best qualified. They recognized, as Mr. Farrer expresses it, 
that “ whatever efforts may be made to secure the selection of 
proper clerks in the first instance, these efforts will effect little 
or no good unless the selected clerks, after entering the service, 
are treated in such a manner as to stimulate and develop 
whatever good qualities they may possess;” and he quotes 
from the Report the sentence, “ private establishments differ 
from public offices in being free from any rules or practice of 
promotion by seniority or routine, for they generally, if not 
universally, advance their clerks and select them for the higher 
posts, simply according to their merit and value ;” so that, “by 
a process of natural selection, able and industrious men have 
the better chance of promotion.” The same writer refers to 
the Railway Clearing-House, declaring it to be an admirably 
managed Institution, the fitness of whose clerks, numbering 
more than thirteen hundred, for promotion, was tested by 
a competitive examination, in the actual business of the 
office. 

Mr. Farrer refers to a proposal to institute a system of 
double grading, a sub-dividing of the service into two parts, 
in the lower of which all moderately competent clerks should, 
without special promotion, rise by seniority to a rank apper- 
taining to which there would bea salary of about $2,000; 
and in the other of which the clerks should not be advanced 
merely by seniority or routine, but in which special promo- 
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tion would attach to the performance of work of a higher 
class ; clerks who would receive a compensation designated 
« duty pay”, in which those who exhibited peculiar fitness 
and ability would attain to superior rank and receive higher 
pay, not interfering at all with the regular routine of promo- 
tion in the other class. A system of “staff officers” had 
been proposed—in explanation of which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had submitted an explanatory letter; in which 
category, as the places were places of trust and importance, 
there should be the utmost freedom in appointments; no 
clerk to have any claim to promotion on the mere fact of 
seniority. 

The subject of promotions was obviously the one which 
gave the Commission, and the wisest critics of its Report, the 
greatest concern, as presenting the problem which was most 
difficult of solution ; and if the same difficulty has been a cause 
of anxiety to those in America having authority in the matter 
of promotions, it should encourage us that officials elsewhere, 
whose business it has been to so administer the new system 
as to obtain from it the best results, have found this branch 
of it the most difficult of all to deal with. The attitude of 
the service itself seems to have been such as might have been 
anticipated: that is, the great majority of clerks in the ser- 
vice—many of whom testified before the Commission—were 
distinctly in favor of promotion by seniority, except that they 
admitied that proved incapacity should bar a man from ad- 
vancement. Th: majority, being mediocre men, would stand 
no chance except under the operation of the rule of seniority: 
wihiere merit was the bas’s, only the better qualified minority 
would be promoted. Not only in the Railway Clearing- 
House, but in the Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, the 
absolute and exclusive rule was, promotion by merit. Mr. 
Farrer was emphatic in declaring it as his conviction, that the 
separation of the service into two classes such as outlined, 
would accomplish much for the happiness of the men in the 
service, as well as for the service itself; that it would give 
effect to the principle, that “full occupation, paid for at its 
true worth, interest in the thing which has to be done, and a 
prospect of rising to superior work and pay, are the salt of a 
life of business.” 

The most animated and epigrammatic c:mmentary on the 
examination system generally, and incidentally on that for the 
East Indian service, of which I have any knowledge, was 
written by the weli known Oxford Orientalist, Professor A. H. 
Sayce, published in June 1875. His paper muy fitly be de- 
scribed as an assault on the whole system of examinations, 
particularly as then prevalent in the English Universities and 
as employed to test the fitness of candidates for service in the 
East. He speaks of the “ condemned examination of the In- 
dian Civil Service” as though it were irredeemably discredited. 
He was wholly skeptical concerning the possibility of ‘com- 
petition without cram”. ‘That one word cram seemed to 
epitomize, to his notion, the meaning and clief incident of ex- 
aminations. He himself was at Oxford; but he calls in con- 
current testimony from Cambridge, where in 1872 Professor 
Rolleston had spoken of those who during their whole univer- 
sity career were subjected to “the ordeal of examination iz 


futuro, having that sword of Damocles hanging over their 


heads "—‘ not looking upon what they had to study as so 
much truth, but rather as something to be reproduced on 
paper, and to further their designs on scholarships and other 
pecuniary rewards”; and he also quotes Mr. Arthur Holmes, 
of Cambridge (Clare College), who had said: “ Examiners 


are the features of this age, and they are getting intolerable ;” 
and who, paraphrasing Tom Paine’s remark that the worst use 
you could put a man to was to hang him, thought the worst 
use you could put him to was to examine him. 


Professor 
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Sayce claimed, that the consensus of opinion among men who 
had seen the working of examinations was, that they encour- 
aged cram, extinguished disinterested study, and failed to 
secure the right men; that their tendency was, to create a 
traffic in learning. ‘ Cram” he defined as “ the accumulation 
of undigested facts and second-hand theories, to be repro- 
duced on paper, and handed in to the examiner, and then 
forgotten forever.” Those who had been “compelled to 
wade through paper after paper sent in by the candidates for 
a fellowship, all filled with the same dreary echoes of college 
lectures and parrot-like repetitions of misunderstood ideas 
and phrases”, could but turn regretfully, he declared, to the 
crowded lecture rooms and eager students of a German uni- 
versity. The “combined-lecture system” he charged with 
being at bottom “an elaborate system of cram—each year 
becoming more organized and indispensable ;” that a man’s 
interest In any department of knowledge was certain to be 
killed, by its being made a subject of examination; that 
thoroughness of knowledge of a subject, absolutely prevented 
it from being compressed into answers to a few questions: 
only the smatterer could do that. Finally, he declared, “the 
present Chinese system is in full possession of the public 
mind;” and finally, “ the examination system at the universi- 
ties, when tested on the three points of prevention of cram, of 
encouragement of study, and of securing the right men, is as 
great a failure as it has been said to be in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service.” He quoted the Fad/ Afall Gazette's 
palliating statement and inquiry: ‘‘ Examination is a bad test, 
but can you suggest a better?” and quotes a Mr. Edkins, 
lately from the East, as having told him that shortly before 
his leaving China, he had come across an old man of 106, who 
was “just going up on hisl ast examination !” 

Mr. Farrer was discussing more especially the home 
service and certain fundamental principles applicable to the 
competitive method generally, as it had been formulated and 
applied in the United Kingdom; but in the same year 
another paper, relating specifically to the Indian service, was 
published, its author a gentleman who was recognized as a 
high authority on Indian matters—sometime Lieutenant- 
Governor of a great East Indian province, and a holder of 
the decoration, conferred only on those whose services in 
India are deemed to have been eminent, of Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Star of India,—K. C. S. 1.—Sir 
Lepel Griffen. He discussed, with much thoroughness, the 
main questions that had been a subject of controversy in 
England on Eastern matters,—one of them the vital one, 
whether the competitive system as applied to India had 
been of such distinct advantage as to justify a continuance 
of it. 

A paper had then recently appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review, attacking the system, fundamentally and in detail; 
arguing~-from premisses which its author deemed to be con- 
clusive—that the system stood condemned by a mere state- 
ment of the results of its application; and saying: “ That we 
have not overcharged it, will be evident by reference to the 
details.” As the details cited as decisive against it have been 
in substance asserted in various places in which the competi- 
tive system has been introduced, it is interesting to note that 
the reviewer thought nothing remained to be said when he 
had shown that under the test then applied, a good mathema- 
tician, or even an eminent mathematician, would have no 
chance whatever of passing an examination on the score of 
his mathematics alone, nor would an eminent classic scholar 
as such. 

Mr. Griffen does not question the fact asserted, but justi- 
fies the exclusion from the service of a man who was eminent 
merely as a classical scholar or as a mathematian and was in 
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other respects poorly equipped. What the reviewer con- 
demns, he commends, and gives his reasons, without taint of 
ambiguity. The very ground of the critic’s condemnation, 
he regards as constituting a demonstration of the wisdom of 
the system. It was sufficient, for the reviewer, that the high 
honor University men,—or men whose attainments were to 
shortly yield them that distinction—failed to pass the East 
Indian Civil Service examination: Mr. Griffen asserts, that 
all that might have resulted, and the consequent exclusion of 
a University high honor man who was one-sidedly equipped, 
be a distinct gain to the service;—that while, to get honors, 
the possession of high proficiency in one subject, such as 
mathematics or classics would be sufficient, yet, unless held 
in conjunction with excellent attainments in certain other 
directions it would fail to qualify the person for the service in 
question. He himself then goes into details, and exhibits a 
familiarity with the subject which the reviewer had not shown. 
He takes the markings of certain candidates, and on that 
basis constructs his reply. 

It appears that in 1870 one candidate marked 56 (fourteen 
below the eligible minimum) was credited with 992 in mathe- 
matics—on a scale of a possible 1250 with 126 deducted—his 
mark the highest of the year, in that branch or subject; that 
certain candidates of that year, receiving less in that subject 
but standing well in a number of others, were successful. 
With such a mark, this unsuccessful candidate would have 
been likely to obtain high honors at Cambridge, a great insti- 
tution for mathematics; his examiners there would not have 
considered his shortcomings in other subjects. He obtained 
no mark whatever in history, and only 70 out of a possible 
500 in English language and literature. Sir Lepel’s comment 
was, that this equipment was wholly inadequate, in view of 
the practical needs of the service; that it was entirely too 
narrow ; that while one thus equipped might have been useful 
somewhere in the accounting department of the service, his 
ignorance of the history and literature of his own country, of 
modern Europe and of antiquity, would have disqualified 
him for understanding and sympathising with an alien race; 
and yet that this man, being once in the service, by a mali- 
cious fate would have probably become a District Judge or 
officer, for performing the duties appertaining to which places 
almost any messenger boy in the office of the Civil Service 
Commission would have been as well equipped. He ascer- 
tained that either before or after taking the examination seven 
men who passed took a wrangler’s degree in the University, 
but that many who had taken that degree, including one 
senior wrargler, had been defeated. He thought men whose 
marks were zero in English composition, and only 70 on a 
scale of 500 in English language and literature, must have 
been, in power to express facts and ideas in writing, below the 
standard of a national school boy; all this rendering their 
exclusion imperative, for the welfare of the service. He also 
discovered that the sixty-second man on the year’s list 
obtained 518 out of a possible 750 in Greek, and 581 ona 
similar scale in Latin—with allowance, in each case, for the 
invariable deduction of 125 for competent knowledge. This 
man would probably have gained, on his classical marking, a 
first class in the Oxford examination, though in English com- 
position he failed to receive any mark and in English history 
and literature received only g5 and 25 respectively. Sir 
Lepel argues that the admission of such a candidate to the 
service would have been calamitous He illustrates the piti- 
able position in which a man admitted to the Indian service 
who had been unable to score a mark in composition, would 
have been placed, by the statement that in that service all 
public official business is conducted by correspondence, record 
or report. He contends that the reasons were overwhelming 
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why composition should be made compulsory, in all examin- 
ations for that service; and that those seeking to aid in the 
administration of India on English principles, should be de- 
barred from making the effort unless they possessed a compe- 
tent knowledge of the subjects in which these candidates had 
so conspicuously failed. Nor would he exclude mathematics : 
would make elementary mathematics compulsory, considering 
that questions of land measurement, alluvion and diluvion, 
and cases involving complicated accounts, would come before 
even the youngest magistrate; but he would leave it optional 
with candidates whether they would take higher mathematics, 
or classics. His advocacy of making certain subjects com- 
pulsory was on the ground that after twenty years’ experience 
it should be clear to the Commission what knowledge would 
best qualify an Indian civilian for performance of the duties 
most likely to devolve upon him. The scheme of examination 
as it stood in 1875 concluded with the statement: ‘ Candi- 
dates are at liberty to name any or all of these branches of 
knowledge. No subjects are obligatory.” Thus it remained 
to each candidate to make his own selection of what he would 
be examined on from the whole list of subjects. Mr. Griffen 
follows up his advocacy of making certain subjects obligatory, 
by submitting an alternative schedule, considerably modified 
from that of the Commission as then fixed by them. I ap- 
pend both the one that was in use then, and the one proposed 
by him as a substitute. 


Scheme in Operation in 1875. 


MARKS, 

RG COORG 5.5 a5: s.0s tie sinw s000 ess se aebiNeS00acinane's 500 

History of England, including that of the Laws and Constitution. 500 

English Language and Literature.....0...ccccccescsecccccees 500 

Language, Literature and History of Greece..... Dah bie ahs mueeie 750 

: De Esk comin aiw'k: eae wens 750 

= = = . ‘* France...... Bente dakéve neds 375 

” sia " sie "NNN 516 asiern'ncw 10 Sov tk 375 

“ _ "= = eater are wearer anres 375 

Mathematics (pGle G0 GREE) 6 650)6:6.666:<.05 careciccesccesensces 1,250 
Natural Science: that is (1) Chemistry, including Heat ; (2) 
Electricity and Magnetism; (3) Geology and Mineralogy ; 

Ca EY > TG) NOG oa siosie a wane. cietcinanawees<e.9 00 aes 1,000 


The total (1,000) marks may be obtained by adequate proficiency in 
any two or more of the five branches of science included under this 
head. 


Moral Sciences : that is : 


Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy... 500 
Sanskrit Language and Literature...... ROHS ieeie-wwemeie wanes ae 500 
Avawae Tame Mage A LIVETAUIGE o.oo 5.55. 0.6)0.60:0:600: 0iceeeeesecs 500 


Candidates are at liberty to name any or all of these branches of 
knowledge. 
No subjects are obligatory. 


Modified Scheme Proposed by Sir Lepel Griffen in 1875. 


COMPULSORY SUBJECTS. 


MARKS, 

yO UN 6.5 cc carbs cnc whtnsssidecenammesbawase’s 500 

History of England, including that of the Laws and Constitution. 500 

English Language and Literature............. ese eee eee eeeee 5co 

Elementary Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry)...... 500 

PE NN eos ces sb ter enwsipdiwnedie 500K s-cdaenere 750 

or 

Language, Literature, and Filstory Of Greece... ..00600s00s008 * 750 

¥ ir NDE a05ssaind eek sw heeca « F750 

ME ieieid loca cssriaiie:\\ces a eiele ora, Rika INIO ie Siow NN MIS ase eeeIbaa e-aca ine ws 500 

NNER a's 2.cigmrcinannd cmaie hose ee Mbnvacie-e-sies oombkiea ges eiet - 250 
OPTIONAL SUBJECTS 

Language and Flistory Of France... ....cccesccicsccdevecccece 500 

(Of these marks 375 will be given for Language). 

EMUQUATS CF GEPRIANY,. 6.0.5566.0cscecccstcasecesccseseese coos §=3.75 

ms SoM oF acai3/si isi 8 oui Siaeih winlaysiaie-aeece asia bia lele beatae ee 375 

IIS ica scpics a.sein de wiaidn ne salaw ‘pawdescwaenameewse 500 


i.—Chemistry, including Heat. 
ii.—Electricity and Magnetism. 
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iii.—Geology and Mineralogy. 
iv.—Zoology. 
v.—Botany. 
(No more than one of these subjects is to be taken up). 
Sanskrit Language and Literature......... cece c cee eee ener 
Arabic Language and Literature........ 


This distinguished authority in East Indian matters was 
of the opinion that utility and consistency required the doing 
away with the arbitrary deducting of 125 in each marking ; 
he thought that the marking in each case should exactly 
represent the candidate’s attainments; and further, that it 
would prevent misapprehensions, if this feature were with- 
drawn. 

Sir L. Griffen expressed hesitancy in offering suggestions 
for any modification of methods that had commended them- 
selves to so experienced a body as the Civil Service Com- 
mission,—very distinguished men, who had spared no pains 
to perfect the system, and in addition had had the benefit of 
the experience of a large body of competent examiners ; and 
he protests that he would not have presumed to make any, 
had he not himself had some acquaintance with the actual 
working of the system and the character of the men who for 
the past few years had been supplied to the Indian service 
through the prevailing method. ‘The system, which had been 
in operation twenty years, had passed out of the empirical 
stage, he declares ; and there was some approach to unanimity 
as to what modifications were needed, among those aquainted 
with the results. 

He referred to the idealistic orginal intention as declared, 
and the explanation made by Mr. Lowe in 1867, to take 
everything a well-educated man might learn—classical and 
modern languages, and all the branches of physical and 
mental science, and mark them as far as possible according to 
their relative importance ; and was of the opinion, as the re- 
sult of his observation and experience, that the ground covered 
was too wide. He did not question the wisdom of opening 
the doors of free competition most widely, in order to allow 
almost any accomplishment to come into an examination ; but 
concluded that the tendency of such expanding of opportunity 
was, to encourage superficial learning ; that when the maxi- 
mum age of candidates was only twenty-three, it was hardly 
fair to expect the encyclopzdic acquirements which the exam- 
ination papers presumed ; and that especially as the maximum 
age had been reduced to twenty-one, and candidates were 
more and more inclined to take their examinations at an early 
age, the range of the examination might with advantage be 
considerably limited. The average number of subjects taken 
up in 1870 was, he says, a little over seven, the highest num- 
ber of subjects nine—taken up by twenty candidates, and the 
lowest six—taken up by five. English composition, history 
and literature were counted as three subjects, while natural 
science included from three to five. As long as it was possi- 
ble that a candidate might possess knowledge of a large num- 
ber of subjects—and it was discovered that many did—there 
was no reason, he admitted, why he should not be permitted, 
in his examination, to utilize his knowledge ; but on the whole, 
he advocated limiting the range—perhaps more than in any 
other ‘way by indicating to intending candidates particular 
courses of reading, or recommending text-books, or confining 
a certain portion of the questions to a particular and previously 
notified section of the subject: in literature, to a group of 
authors; in science, to some clearly defined subdivision or 
branch to be examined in. He thought it was useless to ex- 
pect boys of eighteen to be acquainted with whole ranges of 
language, literature, history, ancient or modern. 


(To be continued.) 

















